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Very readable is the chapter on " Fiume o Morte ", dealing with 
D'Annunzio's vivid regime in the little city that became a storm 
center of international politics for two hectic years. " The Revo- 
lution that Never Was " discusses with great insight the relations 
between the Italian Socialists and the Russian Communists, ending 
in the breach between the redoubtable Serrati and the pontifical 
Lenine, and in the independence of the Italian Left. Mr. Mowrer's 
description of the origin and tactics of the Fascisti is helpful in 
obtaining a clear view of this significant movement, so widely dis- 
cussed and so little comprehended. 

The concluding chapter on " Present Problems " is brief, too 
brief, but full of interest and suggestions. A fuller discussion of 
Turati's plans for the future development of Italy would not have 
been amiss. Despite the economic deficiencies and the political 
shortcomings which he depicts, the writer has faith in the future of 
the Italian nation — a prophet of the Italian idealists. " Sooner or 
later this country ", says he, " with its wholly admirable sense of 
civilization, its brilliant flowering of individual genius, its wide 
tolerance and humanity, will inevitably take a great part in the 
evolution of world culture and politics." 

On the whole, Mr. Mowrer's volume is a very readable and use- 
ful contribution to the understanding of the Italy that is in the 
making. This is not a work of broad historical knowledge, detailed 
analysis of economic and social facts, discriminating discussion of 
technical points in law and government, although by no means 
without a factual basis and plenty of keen anaylsis. It is a sympa- 
thetic and competent interpretation of the social and political life 
of a great state which is perhaps less understood than any of the 
modern members of the family of nations, and which merits much 
more ample recognition than it has yet been accorded. 

Charles E. Merriam 
University of Chicago 

The Great Adventure at Washington: The Story of the 
Conference. By Mark Sullivan. New York, Doubleday, Page 
and Company, 1922. — xi, 290 pp. 

In this book, Mr. Mark Sullivan, the national political corres- 
pondent of the New York Evening Post, has written a very interest- 
ing, easily understood, impressionistic account of some of the ple- 
nary sessions of the Washington Conference. His " Story " is 
marked with excellent word-pictures of many of the delegates and 
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many of the conference scenes. The picturesque descriptions of 
Lord Beatty's eyes, Hughes's whiskers, Lord Lee's pencil, Wells's 
jingoism, Balfour's frock-coat, Briand's oratory, Lord Riddell's 
propaganda, Mrs. Koo's Parisian clothes, Senator Lodge's resem- 
blance to a tom-cat (p. 207), Kato's inscrutability, and the French 
fuss over the table-seating — will interest many readers who care 
little about the serious work of such a diplomatic body. 

As to the actual results of the Conference, Mr. Sullivan draws at 
least three conclusions. First, in agreeing to the American proposal 
for the limitation of armament, Great Britain made a " gesture " 
(a word of which he is very fond) which was " unique in history". 
Second, France was the villain who prevented the consideration of 
land disarmament and the limitation of submarines and auxiliary 
craft. Third, " The questions of the Far East were not an essential 
part of that great adventure" (p. 267). 

Some of these conclusions may well be challenged. As a matter 
of fact, England's voluntary " surrender " of the supremacy of the 
seas, over which Mr. Sullivan rhapsodizes for several chapters, was 
a foregone conclusion when the Conference was first convened. 
With the destruction of the German fleet as a result of the Treaty 
of Versailles and at S'capa Flow, the practical reason for maintain- 
ing the traditional British two-power navy disappeared. Because of 
this reason and of the penurious financial condition in which Eng- 
land found herself, the British Admiralty made the revolutionary 
announcement in March, 1920, that henceforth Great Britain would 
be satisfied with a fleet only as strong as that of any other single 
power. The chief naval significance of the Washington Conference 
lay not in the ratification of this decision, but in the surrender, on 
the part of the United States, of the supremacy of the seas which 
she would have gained in three years if she had carried out her 1916 
building program. 

Mr. Sullivan says, " I have tried to be as complete as possible 
about the negotiations to limit armament" (p. 267). Yet instead 
of describing the respective naval programs of the powers, such as 
the British two-power standard, the American 1916 program, and 
the Japanese eight-eight program, he says that at the end of the 
war " We began a programme of greatly stimulated building ", and, 
when the conference opened, " we were in a position where our 
navy approximated Great Britain's" (p. 280). In discussing the 
negotiations over disarmament, he goes into the case of the Mutsu, 
but he does not mention the great significance of the non-fortifica- 
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tion agreement in regard to the Pacific Islands. This agreement 
means much more to Japan than does the retention of the Mutsu. 
It means that the United States can build no naval bases in the 
Pacific (outside of Hawaii), and without them her fleet cannot 
effectively operate. Mr. Sullivan does not mention Singapore or the 
Bonin islands, which were by no means unimportant factors in these 
negotiations. Neither is he " complete " in the submarine contro- 
versy. He doesn't mention the Castex affair. He does say that Mr. 
Root introduced four resolutions in regard to submarines (p. 184). 
But he does not say what these resolutions were or what they really 
purported to do, except to reduce the " effectiveness " of the sub- 
marine. He doesn't mention the question of aircraft or of poison 
gas. Any account which claims to be as " complete as possible " in 
regard to the armament negotiations ought to explain these matters. 

Perhaps the most vulnerable point in Mr. Sullivan's interpreta- 
tion of the Conference is his assertion that Far Eastern affairs were 
not an essential part " of the great adventure ". This is apparently 
a case where the wish is father to the thought. Mr. Sullivan says 
(p. 250), "lam not well grounded on Far Eastern matters". In 
the perfunctory observations he does deign to make in regard to the 
Orient, he often goes astray. The Anglo-Japanese Alliance was 
first negotiated in 1902 — not in 1901 (p. 228). It is difficult to 
justify Japan's position in regard to Shantung on the ground that 
she took it through "honest warfare" (p. 253). Even this state- 
ment is questionable in view of the violation of China's neutrality 
in the Tsingtau campaign and of Japan's refusal to agree to China's 
suggestion that all European holdings in the Orient be neutralized 
during the war. It is also inaccurate to say that " Japan has little 
or no Chinese territory that she took direct from China" (p. 252), 
when Japan forced China, in the treaties of May, 1915, to extend 
the Manchurian leases until 1997. The statement that "The Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance was not a contract which automatically came to 
an end on a fixed date " (p. 236) is also misleading because, despite 
Lord Birkenhead's interpretation, the alliance was negotiated for a 
term of ten years. 

Mr. Sullivan says that the Chinese delegation frankly admitted 
that " they had not seriously hoped " that all of the Ten Demands 
would be granted. In proof of which he offers Dr. Wang's state- 
ment that China did not propose the " immediate and complete 
solution of extraterritoriality ". Here Mr. Sullivan misses the point 
entirely, because China did not ask for the immediate solution of , 
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this problem in her Ten Principles, but merely for its " progressive 
modification ". Again he says that Japan " settled the Yap contro- 
versy with Hughes in a manner satisfactory in detail to both coun- 
tries" (p. 249). Yet the record shows that the United States 
demanded the internationalization of Yap, which still remains a 
Japanese mandate. He says that " it is certain' ' (p. 226) that the 
" homeland interpretation " of the Four- Power Treaty did not origi- 
nate with Japan. But the reviewer has good reason to believe that 
it originated with Baron Shidehara, although from the first some 
members of the Japanese delegation were opposed to it. As for the 
Four-Power Treaty itself, he refuses to analyze its terms, and he is 
impatient with any "comma hounds" (p. 216) who are ungenerous 
enough to question the wisdom of the American Delegation in sign- 
ing this treaty, which he dismisses as a relatively " minor matter " 
(p. 224). Yet elsewhere he contradicts this judgment by saying 
that " no agreement for the limitation of navies could be satisfactory 
if any two of the nations within the agreement were bound together 
by an inner alliance" (p. 232), which it was the purpose of the 
Four- Power Treaty to set aside. 

Practically every day of the Washington Conference was taken 
up with Far Eastern affairs. Ten more meetings of the Committee 
on the Pacific and Far Eastern questions were held than of the 
Committee on Limitation of Armaments. There were thirty-six meet- 
ings on the Shantung question and many secret discussions in regard 
to the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Yet Mr. Sullivan says that these 
matters were not an essential part of the Conference ! 

Mr. Sullivan ignores the pressing question of Japanese imperial- 
ism and warns America against getting excited about " some inter- 
national bugaboo" (p. 228). He regards naval competition as an 
end in itself — as the primary cause of war. But actually navies are 
maintained to further certain political ends. The Washington Con- 
ference simply told Japan that she could have these ends without 
fighting for them. But this does not mean peace. Mr. Sullivan 
tries to be fair to France, and in the main he succeeds. As long as 
the United States refuses to cancel the war debt and to take a part 
in maintaining the peace of the world, it does about as much good 
to chide France for sticking by the Treaty of Versailles as it does to 
prod an elephant with a tooth-brush. But from the great space Mr. 
Sullivan allots to the obstruction of France at Washington, the 
reader is apt to get the impression that France was far worse than 
Japan and that, in fact, Japanese imperialism never existed. 
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If the aggressions of Japan continue as they have in the past, it is 
certain that war will eventually break out in the Orient, and it will 
probably spread to the western world. If public opinion is properly 
informed and mobilized, Japanese aggression can be peacefully 
checked before war becomes inevitable, and Japanese liberalism can 
be helped into power. But Mr. Sullivan does not attempt to awaken 
public opinion to the real task ahead of it. It is his idea that " The 
Great Adventure " is over and the millennium has come. Instead of 
summoning the Moral Force of the world to a new and more vigor- 
ous crusade, he pats it on the back, tells it that the Conference did 
things " on a vastly larger scale " than the Romans of old (p. 264), 
and then tucks it away to sleep. 

Raymond Leslie Buell 

Harvard University 

A Short History of the British Commonwealth. By Ramsay 
Mum. Volume I. The Islands and the First Empire (to 1763). 
New York, The World Book Company, 1922. — xvi, 824 pp. 

This is the most recent effort to trace, in comparatively brief com- 
pass, the historical growth, from the earliest times to the present 
day, of the British Isles into a great World Power, including within 
its far-flung area several associated but self-governing Dominions. 
In a very appreciative introduction Professor Muzzey states that: 
" no one till now has reviewed the whole course of English History 
as a development of a self-governing community within the island, 
expanding into a community of self-governing states in a federated 
commonwealth." Doubtless the author has featured this aspect of 
the subject in his title and at intervals in his presentation of the 
subject; but the view which he expounds has prevailed for some 
years. Moreover, while some bits of fresh information are provided, 
while accepted ideas are not infrequently brought into bolder relief 
than hitherto by paragraphs of effective phrasing, and while con- 
temporary European events are woven into the narrative with un- 
usual skill, we have, in the main, a retelling of the familiar story — 
and in a fashion not wholly free from criticism. For example, the 
apparent omission of any use of the studies by Mcllwain and Pollard 
leaves the reader with a somewhat old-fashioned view of medieval 
parliaments; indeed, the treatment of the institutions of this period, 
especially on the legal side, leaves something to be desired, and, to 
go further into the general field, a few stock statements are accepted 
that are now believed to rest upon insecure foundations. Professor 



